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Elininating errozrs is ceitbcr as siifle ccr as 
iaportant as back*to-tasics critics believe; hoiev^r, correctness 
does need to be considered in coBposition instractitc* £cior affects 
a reader *s judgment cf writing gWlit; and inteifetes %itb the 
coaaunication betveen reader and jliriter. It aa; also hinder the 
composing process of soae writers. Hajor attention i to aatters of 
correct fora should te postponed until the final stages of 
coaposing — revision and proofreading. Instructicn that (icpares 
students to elisinate errors in. tliese final stages should be based on 
research and linguistic knowledge. Such instruction ^hculd begin with 
helping students develop writing fluenc; sc that the aechanical 
process can become unconscious. Other instruction should include 
language activities that ask students tc generate amd aanipulate 
their own language, a direct or applied approach to teaching granaar, 
u.sage instruction based on current knowledge alcut langudige, a 
spelling curriculuB, and ii^^oraation oi/^cw to revise and proofread. 
(TJ) 
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Putting Correctness , in I ts Place 

Any teacher who reads the Back-to-Bas i cs cr i t i cs soon detects two 
implicit assumptions In their criticism of student writing: first, that 
student writing is worse because of an increase in spelling, punctuation, and 
usage errors; and second; that writing problems would largely disappear if 
students were only taught the "basics" which would eliminate these, errors. 
Many members of the English profession have rightly attacked the simplistic 
view of Back- tO"Bas ics critics, arguing that thei r "^assumpt i ons reduce the 
complex act of composing to a mechanical task of writing error-free sentences 
and- citing research which discredits teaching practices - sentence diagramming, 
formal grammar instruction - purported to teach the "basics." However, we 
Sfeem clearer about what we should not do about correctness In^'writing than 
what we shoii Id dol The need to find a pUnce far correctness within our 
composition curricula and;to integrate instruction in correctness within 
the composing process is'urgent. The trend toward estabi i shing competency 
requirements will only intensify pressures for greater correctness, at least 
as it can be measured by scores on multiple choice, cbmputer-scorable testsl 
Unless we can develop positjve alternatives to. the programs demanded by critics, 
we are likely to be pushed into programs which are little more than gimmicks 
to raise test scqres and to silence critics. 

How Important is correctness in a composition and what is its place in 
the teaching of writing? If correctness should not be considered a primary 
factor, neither should it be seen as unimportant or insignificant. Paul 
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Diederich in Measuring Growth in English (NCTE, \S7k) found that errors in 
sentence structure, usage, and spelling were one of five factors which influence 
a reader's judgment of writing ability. The presence of four other factors - 
the ideas expressed, organization, wording and phrasing (vocabulary)., anjd 
flavor (the personal i ties revealed by the writing) - explains why improving* 
only correctness may not result in a substantial improvemept in the quality 
of , a composition, especially if it is weak in content or organization. Moreover 
^Diederich found that the relative importance a reader^assigned to each factor 
was related to his or her profession, with an emphasis on correctness most 
characteristic of college English teachers. 

Errors affect the writer-reader relationship even vwhen the reader is' 
inclined to be tolerant of mechanical errors. Mina Shaughnessy observes 
that errors are "unintentional arid unprofitable instruslons upon the con- 
sciousness of the reader. .. They shnft the reader's attention from where he is 
going (meaning) to how he is getting there (code)." ( Errors and Expectations , 
Oxford University t^ress, 1977, P- 12.) 

In addition to their effect on readers, errors hinder the composing process 
of some writers. " Basic writers taking the composition placement test for the 
CUNY campuses were often unable to complete more than a few sentences, crossing 
out sentence after sentence to make a fresh start, virtually paralyzed by their 
anxiety about error . (Shaughnessy , p. 8.) This anxiety seems to affect more ' 
competent writers by distracting them from larger , rhetor ical concerns during 
writing. - In an . important , but tittle known study, Roger Hyndman compared the 
composing processes of average and above-average tenth-grade students. When 
interviewed, poor writers revealed that they worried about the i r spe 1 1 i ng and 
punctuation while they were writing. Good writers, on the other hand, focused 
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en rhetorical concerns such as purpose and organization. (Sane factors Related- 
to the Writing Performance of Tenth-Grade Students , unpublished dissertation, , 
U.C.'L.^., 1969.) Students who are not sufficiently confident of their ability 
In ^hc more mechanical aspects of'wri ting seem to have difficulty in postponing 
attention to these matters until the revision and proofreading stages where 
they can be most efficiently dealt, with, ' ■ 

If we place conj:ern wi th. correctness at the end of the canposing process, 
we must still prepare students to identify errdrs and to correct them once 
they, reach that stage. Planning an instructional prog ran to give students 
the-necessary knowledge is hardly the simple task critics se^ to assume. 
Such diverse errors as misspelled words, failure to mark sentence boundaries 
with periods, faulty word choices, omission or Inaccurate use of inflectional 
endings, misplaced or dangling moc^ifiers, imprope> subordination or coordination 
of sentence elements are all lumped together in the all-purpose category of 
error;. Not surprisingly, the most effective Instrciction to' reduce- these 
errors is equally diy^erse, rather than a single all-encompassing method. 

. J'h addition to selecting the best approach , to eliminate a particular 
type of error, teachers must establish instructional priorities baSed on the. 
yiting abill^ of the students concerned. C^c^entrat ing on one or two 

errors at a time will yield better results than Sriundat ing, students with / 

/ i - - 

information about a dozen d i fferewt -errors and ways to eliminate them. No 

signl-e plan can be deviled which'will be suitable for all studen^ts, but the ' 

following list of suggestions can be used as guidelines for planning a ^ * 

composition curriculum which considers correctness as one component of 

instruction and Integrates it within the total canposing process.' 
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K Develop writing fluency < ^ ^ ^ 

Increasing writing fluency may seem a curious starting place for a plan 
to rmpro^^e correctness. But writing demands>iclose psycho-motor coordinBt forv 
among hand, eye, and brain which becanes integrated 'and habitual only through 
repeated practice. Mina Shaughnessy points out that basic waiters' lack of 
writing experience -1e<mc5them laboring over mechanical processes that hdv/c 
become unconscious for other students and thejr effort cutsthem off from their 

4 

thoughts. ( Errors ^nd Expectations , p. ]k.) Writing assignments 'such as Journals 

or free wri ting. which encourage a continuous flow of words, encourage greater 

fluency and help these processes becom^ less self-conscious. For average or 

above-average writers. Increased fluency achieves different, but equally ' 

desirable ob>e^^tives. Journals break down the audience relationship James Brltton 

describes as piiipil to examiner and substitutes the adolescent to self 'or 
\ ■ ' ■ ' 

•'adolescent to trusted adult/' (The Development of Writing Abilities (11-18), 

MacMillan, 1975- ) These new audience relationships may\result in less self" 

conscious lartgui^e and encourage the emergence of flavor or voice. In addition, 

providing a writing context in which students are freed from anxiety about 

error may be an important step in helping them learn to postpone concern about 

mechanics to later stages in the composing process: 

2- Emphasize language activities which ask students to generate acid 
manipulate thejr own language . " ■ ■. 

The ability to analyze and describe the structure of a sentence is different 
from the ability to create tljose strj^tures. "Although^critics have frequently 
advocated sentence diagramming or parsing as a 'solution to sentence structiife 
problems, composition research has repeatedly failed to find a conned^ ion between 
skill in sentence analysis and improved sentence structure. 



Two techniques which emphasize language produttion as opposed to language 
aha^lysis are^ sentence combining and sentence imitation. In sentence combining, 
students manipulate language by consolidating several ideas into a sijigle sen- 
tende. "Cued" approaches ask students to use specific syntactic structures, . 
vitile "uncued" approaches rely on students', intuitive knowledge of syntax' to _ 
complete the combining operations. Sentence Imitation gives students a model 
sentence, then asks them to generate other sentences with a similar or. Identical 
'^structure using different content. A substantial body of research attests to 
the effect i^veness of sentence combining tn improving sentence structure. Less 
research evidence is available on the effects of sentence' imitation, but some 
preliminary results suggest it is equally and perhaps more effective with certain 
types of students. (Sara D'Eloia, "The Us6s - and. Limits - of Grammar," The 
Journal of Basic Writing , Spring/Summer 1977, pp. l-ifS.)^ 

3. When teaching grammar, use a "direct" or applied approach . ^ 

^ Few researcll findings in composition have been more widely quoted than 

Braddock's conclusion that "the teaching of formal grammar, has a negligible 
or.'bec^se it usually displaces some instruction and practice^ in ac^tual canpo- 
sition, even a harmful effect^on the improvement of writing^'/ (Richard Braddock 
et^. , Research m. Wr i tten Compos i t ion . NCTE, 1963. p. 38.) However, the same 
review id'entified one exemplary research study, much/less frequently noted, which 
suggests a viable approach to grammar instruction. This study canpared "j:he 
effect of teaching formal grammar with a "direct" method of instruction and found 
the di%ect method superior on most significantly different measurements, including 
the reduction of c6mmon errors per 100 words 

The Braddock summary makes clear that composi t i on ^ g rammar were taught in 
both the forftval and the direct method classes. The direct method, hoWe.er based 
iristruction on problems arising in the children's speech and c ' Jtions. avoided 
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grammatica? terminology, and taught concepts through examples an<L imitation, 
providing maximum opportunity for transferring grawnatjcal concepts to the 
students' speech and writing. In addition to avoiding the abstractness of ■ ' — 
formal grammar, a direct approach g iyes students much needed help iti applying 
grammar to their language. , 

Base usage instruction on current knowledge; about language . 

■ 

Correct usage is often described as "1 inguistic etiquette,*' a ^natter 
of good ma>^ners rather than basic language structure. Many adults, 
English tealhers included, cling to the manners parents and teachers insisted 
we le&rn as children. Robert Pooley observes that "established rules may be 
in error" and "custom does bring about-change in language" so-ti^at the 
"problem of correctness in usage becomes one of information and observation" 
F.ather than the continued application of a rule once learned. ( The Teaching of 

jlish Usage . NCTE, 197^0 Any teacher interested in the question of usage 
will find The Teaching of English Usage to be an invaluable^resource for the 
classroom teacher, ir.cluding' not only a background dIscussHon of the concept 
of usage, an analysis of major usage issuer, but also suggestions, for effective 
instruction. 

In planning instruction in usage, teachers miisrt .contend with two categories 
of errors: those usages usually considered to be^nons*andard and those best 
descrlbild as stylistic preferences. Nonstandard English, although not linguistically 
inferior, is unquest ional ly a soci al ly" inferior form of English, and mastery of 
Standard English remains essential f or ^onstandard speakers who^want to attend 
college and to enter certain professions. Whether or not a student speaks Standard 
English is primarily an accidern of birtf>, arid midd|e class white students require 
Iftt^^e instruction in standard us^ge by the time^they leave elementary school. 



M9$t instruction In standard usage Is directed at speakers whose nonstandard 
language reflects the speech of their cc^nity and representVa ipglcal. 
ru1e-gover./ed alternative to Standard English rather than an Inadequate mastfery ' 
-V the prestlge.dl^lect. Nonstandard usages such as the deletion of the form - 
of the verb to be In the -present progressive (She going to town.)' or the use 
of multiple negation (sometimes called negative concord) are not the failure tO 
observe linguistic niceties. but/.^sl-e^^^U- basic structyral rules of Bladt 
English. (William Labov, Jhe Stud>r of Nonstandard EnqlUh. NCTE, J970.) 

Teaching nonstandard speakers to use Standard English means t 
teaching the. n^w structural rules, not simp ly_^ngle word or morpheme corrections. 
Teachers looking for Instructional models will find articles in the Journal of 
Basic Writing helpful, particularly the Spring/Summer 1977 issue on Uses of Gra™,ar 
and the Ving 1975 issue^on Error, (individual copVes can be ordered fran the 
Journal of Basic Writing; I nst ruct iona r Resource Center; 535 E. 80th Street; 
New york, Neyy York 10021 for $2.00 per copy.) " 

Fairly substantial agreement exists «,ong standard speakers as to which 
usages are nonstandard. Far' less agreement will be found for those usage errors 
categorized as stylistic preferet^ces: These usage Items Include such questions 
as whether we ^should continue to Insist on maintaining semantic distinction, 
which are teing blurred in contemporary usage (such as the difference between 
convince and persuade), or to extead meaning of sa.e words (accepting al Ibl to 
mean any type of excuse In .addition to Its original, loyal meaning), or to 
allow a word frcn, one par t of speech to shift to another (the conversil^ of 
the noun ■•author^, to the verb ■'autho^d) . to accept new coinage (balding).' 
or to maintain grammatical .distinctions frequently ignored (like/as). The Harper 
Dictionary of Contem pora^rOHae edited by William and Ma,y Morris (Harper S ,Row, 
1975) Illustrates clearly the lack of consensus about such issues... This dictionary 
used a paoSl of -136. wr i ters . editors^and public ;,peakers chosen' for their ability 
O - '.. 
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to use language carefully and effectively.'* The editors note that the panelists 

. Mere able (o agree unaniinously on only one of the many questions they considered. 

A quick perusal of the panel members' comnents Which explain their acceptance ^ ^ 

or rejection of a particular usage suggests no patterns, but idiosyncratic 

reactlonrrva Martin Luther "Here I Stand" declaration against some Items, a 
O-l f 

stoical acceptance of others, an ardent defense of a few. t 

Teachers will have t^ make their own decision as to the amount of instructional 
time wh*i ch^shou Id be devoted to te^l)jng these stylistic usages. Pressures 
for this type-of instruction are likely to be high only in middle or upperrmiddle 
class communities where the majority .of the students go on' to college. Such 
instruction may benefit these students, but as the varied responsi^s of the usage 
panel demonstrate, no teacher is likely to be able to prepare students for all 
the i d i osyncr at ic usage'' preferences of future professars>^ , , 

5. Plan and implement a defensible spelling curriculum . ^ 
Possibly because m i sspe 1 led "words are one of the most easily identified errors, 
they are inev i tab ly se i zed upon by the public as incontrovertible evidence that * 
schools are failing to teach the "basics." When students reach junior and*^ senior' 
high school, they^often receive little spelling instruction because their English 
teachers a/^ unprepared to , teach spelling and because Eng 1 ish departments have not 
developed a systematic approach to spelling irvstruct i on. Spe4l ing Instruct ion in 
mahy secondary schools consists of a grade'level list of Spe 1 1 ing, demons, sgpple- 
.&j\nted by the teacher's r^arking of misspelled words on conjposi tjons. However, 
marking misspellings doesn't teach spelling; it on ly ^poi nts out errors to the 
students. Un less" students are given or must find the correct spelling and are 

then ,requi red ts> study and learn the words, they will derive little benefit from . 

e i * > ' 

the teacher's consci epft i ous identification of misspellings. Although ind i^^idual Ued 

spel I ing programs based on errors- in compositions can be developed, they are-'''^ 



neither systematic nor easy to implement. 



The^grade levtl list i^ both systematic and easy to use. ' Furthermore,'' research 



spelling has found/ to the surprise of many, that the word list, rather than 
wor^s in context, is the most effective as well as the most efficient method of 
teaching spelling. The use of word lists ^hould be combined with the corrected 
ore-test method which enables t^tudents to doncentrate their study time on the 

\ ^ 

worlds V^^^y do'^'t know. ^ ' j ' 

The prdblem with the grade levet 1 ^pts used in many secondary English classes 
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/s that they are at the wrong Instructional level for. poor spellers and for many 
'average spellers. Word i^requency studies Tiave shown that 2000 words account for , 
95 per cent of the words children use in writing and 3000 words account for 97 
'•er cent. Adult usaqe-.d i f f ers in th^at ano?her^ 1000 words are >^dded to reach 97 ^ 
per cent. (Ruel A. Allred, ''Spelling: The Application of Research Findings," 
NEA, 1977, ED 135003.) Qommon sense suggests that most of the criticisms' about 
poor spelling resu 1 tJ • f rom m i sspe 1 1 i ngs of ccxnmon, frequentily occurring words c'atiher than 
of esoteric words which occur Inf requ^jly. * One may question requiring evdn the 
best spellers to learn hig^fly irvfrequent words, no matter how demonic their spelling. 
The problem is greatest,' however, for the less able spellers who need word lists 
at their instructional le^l. English teachers have, neither the time nor the 
expertise ^o develop ind i v idua 1 5 zed ^ spe 1 1 ing ~1 i sts for .each student. However; 
individualized spe I I ing' programs , developed primarily for upper elementary students, 
contain word lists organ«i2ed by frequency of occurrence and difficulty level uT>xi<-Ia-^ 
can easily adapted for use with secondary students.^. ^ 

6. / Teach students how to revise and how , to proofread their eeqipos i t i ons . 

^ ^ /^ ' ' . 

Students appear, to have con's i derab le/qj ff i cu 1 ty managing the final phases of 
the composing process - revision and editing. The Nat i onaKAssessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP)" found that., 9*, 13-, and 17-year olds all tendexl to make styVistic, 
inf ormat i on,al , and me^chanical changes whi-le seldofn addressing problems of organi- . ' 
zation or transition. (NAEP, Wr i te/Rewr i te : An Assesscr.ent of Revision Skills , 

1 ' k 



July 1977.) Although teachers tell studeats to revise and proofread their work. 



most need to be taught how to go aboujt these tasks systematically^ ^or ^ 

description of a .successful atterppt to teach ninth graders to Fevise organization 

* - * ' . r> . 

and content/ read ''You Mean Write It Over In Ink'' by Lee Ode 11 and Joanne Cohick 

A- . \ : ^ - . ' 

in the Engl ish Journal , December 1975, pp- ^9-53.) 

— Sometimes proofreading ^and revision cannot be neatly divided into separate 

stages. However, correctness will probably be improved if students see proofreading 

as following revision and as primarily an oppor tun i ty to check^or mechanical errors 

and correct forni^. When students combine the stages, the very different types^of 

concerns appropriate to each stage seem to Interfere with each other, reducing the 

amount of attention giyenv^tp content ar\d organization and directing attention 

away from matters of form. ^ . ^ ^ 

''"-^ * 
^ * ' ' y 

To proofread successful ly, students must be able to recognize the err6rs the'/" 

\ 

generally make and know how to correct the errors once^ they are found. Readers 

often assume that the presence of errdrs i.ndicates a lack of knowledge, but some 

students ^o not consider proofreading important enough to spend the time to com- 

' ■ , '-^ . • ■ * 

plete-rfh6 task dnd ot'^ers miss errors because they are unabje to con;:entrate 

on form^alone. Teachers need to discover which students need more 

Instruction in identifying and correcting errors and which need suggestions fpr ^ - 

applying their knowledge. One technique which helps students to focus on form 



her tti^n content \s to have . them j-ead their comoos i t i ons 1 o 



rather tfi^n content \s to have . them yead their compos i t i ons^^ 1 oud , one sentence 

.... ^ 
at ^a time, beginning with the last sentence and working backwards to the beginning. 

Another useful strategy* is reading a composition for one type of error at a time. 

Although the list above is. not ex^iausti ve, ^the guidelines nonetheless 

emphasize the difficulty of answer ing /the question "What should we do about 

correctness?" Developing a' composi t ion curriculum which inc 1 udes . at tent i on to 

correctness is not^ a simple task, but a challenge to teachers' professional 

* \ • ■ ' ' : : ^'^ ^ ' . <^ " . 

skill and judgment- Integrating instruction in cor rectne'srs^ wi th in the total 

'•-omposing process and recognizing correctness as only one factor in writing wi 1.1 

\ . ^ ' ft - *. . r • . . ' . 



only put correctness in its place, but enable teachers to dc?the beit 
of teaching Students -to write more effectively. . ■ 
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